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ABSTRACT 
Investigated with thre2° Secondary school stuients who 
were unable to complete class assignmeits because of motivational’ and 
attitudinal problems was the effect of teacher-written praise notes 
and parental support on academic performance. Results of the 
intervention and communication between parent, teath2r, and stud2nt 
oindicated academic gains with two Ss and reduced absences and class 
truanojes. Additionally, both Ss demonstrated positive interpersonal 
gains a indicated by the results of sociograms measuring 
ADESEpers¢ ial desirability among peers. (Im) * 
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INVOLVEMENT AND COMMUNICATION IN A: SYSTEMATIC AND BEHAVIORAL 
» INTERVENTION PROGRAM -FOR_SECONDARY- STUDENTS : . . 


r 


Behavior modification, the application of Jearning principles to human 
behavior, has become widespread in a variety of-settings and with different ~ 
populations. One area where it has attained a great i. of success has been 
in educational environments. Classroom use of operant procedures is cited 
throughout the literature in both individual idize and complete texts, (Fargas e. 
- and Behrns, 1970; Haring and Philips, 1972; Harris, 1972; MacMillan, 1973; 
Meacham and Wiesan, 1969; Ulrich et. al., 1970). ‘Behavioral strategies have 
been used in the nursery school, (Brown and Eliott, 1965), the elementary schnete: 
(Evans and: Oswalt, 1968), the secondary school, (McAllister et.al., 1969), and 
on the college level, (Biehler, 1970). aoe | 

Evidence has indicatedsthat academic performance can be dceatavated and . \ 
improved utilizing reinforcement spun (Hall, Lund, and dackson# 19685" 
Kirby and Shields, 1972; and McClaughlin and Malaby, 1972). | 

Behavior madi fication techniques have not gone unchallenged eee for a 
variety of reasons. Among the criticisms has been the chal Tenge from humanistic 
psychologists«who state that a science of human chavie ieee not adequately 
account for feelings and interpersonal dynamics. They claim that the affective ‘hs 
area is all but ignored, and interpersonal communication is aeerely limited, 

(Goble, 1971; Kplesnick, 1975;< Matsen, 1966). 

| Qn the other hand, experimental psychologists have esuntered the humanists' 
charges by attempting Sa SECA Opa Ze cognitive, affective, interpersonal, 
verbal, and other complex behaviors, that they consider to be too vaguely and 
unscientifically described by their humanistic colleagues. Skinner, (1965), has 
suggested the analysis of verbal behavior, as.well as introducing the notion of 


a behavioral analysis of thinking in his Technology of Teaching, (1968). Complex 
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human behaviors suth as “language development, social interactions, and human a 
\ motivation has been empirically studied, (Staats and Staats, (1964). Ulrich, | ' 
\ POR ad ° - , \ 
(1972), has devoted an\entire text to the experimental analysis of social be- ‘ 


~ havior including cpoperation, love, liking, the development of positivecattitudes, 4 
and group cohesive ess.| Personality development, from the point of view of 
\ behavioral and soc al ldarning theory, has been examined in a text by Ul Iman and : 
_\. Krasner (1973). ott and Lott, (1961, 1972), have demonstrated that the 
development of interpersonal attitudes in elementary school, which might affect ? 
’ future educational achievement, can pe empirically analyzed and behaviorally 
modified. Another text is available which advances behavioral change through a - 
group SREY apy design, (Rose, 1974). Mahoney, (1973), has presented a thorough 
review of the. area of cognition and behavior modification. With regard to the 
. analysis of self-concept, Rotter, (1971), has operationally defined the qualities 
1 Re of extrinsically and intrinsically motivated individuals. This work~helps to 
a design better esinareneg ts and motivational programs. Bs 
‘The Humanizing Learning Program of Research for, Better Schools; Thtss Th... . 
Philadelphia, in coordination with the Center’ for ‘the Study pf Evaluation in- 
_Los Angeles, has compiled an evaluattve summary of tests whieh measure higher- , 
. order cognitive, affective, and ift ersonal skills which relate to school | 
Q success, (Hoepfner et.al., 1972). cee for-Better clei is interested in 
nan helping to develop ‘& skills- oriented integrated curgiculum a’ aimed at optimizing 
human potential in the intelectual, ‘affective, and Interpersonal areas. In 
order to accomplish this goal they have Joined with the latter organization. 
An “irtespensable payt of such’ an erfdedvor mist! a a system*of data collect; 


~ ing and feedback mechanisms for learners and: teachers to be able to measure mele 


ee . — . : ‘ 
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Ome idea of the integration of the map irice) aspects oF behavior analysis 


“with the affective and interpersonal concerns of humanistic. psychology and 
education is appealing. An entire issue of Educational Technology, (1974), has - 
béen devoted to the reconciliation of the behavioral and humant tik schools ‘OF | 

- thought. Several. excellent position papers have been presented, (Woodruff and : 
Kapfer, 19725 -Rosouls, 1972), | oe . 
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A ‘stanfost that the sa tediaeianias of behaviorism’ and humanism is ap- 


" 
Humanistic Approaches’ in Behavior Modification. sh bate included suich areas as 


jArsaching, is evidenced by: the theme of the 1977 Annual Regional Conference. on_.- : 
the development of social skills in deviant pre-schoolers; cognitive behavior . 
modi fication; communicating with parents of exceptional children; motivation, 2 
self-concept and the gifted; and the humanist cgggaderstanding of human, behavior. 
a Several studies have recently indicated a strengthening of the bahaliontetics 
humanistic merger. It has been shown that academic behavior can be modi fied. . 
As be avior modification has also been demonstrated ta, be effective in home Set- 
Pa Vee welf, and Philips, 1970); Herbert and Baer, 1972; Johnson: and 
Katz,1973), it wollld then follow that, parent-teacher communication would be in- 
valuable in implementing behavioral strategies. Tharp and Wetzel, (1969), have 
supported such an application. of behavior nodi fication. They gpangee that, ‘<2 
intermediaries be taught to provide rewards. In this manner, people who- are 
closest to ‘the client can be aunt to effectively change behavior. _ Essentially, 
the rationale is that mace consistent and meaningful contingencies will be de- 
signed. Consequently, in a school situation a teacher might be more affective 
if the parent of the student could be directly involved ai the procedures. This 
would encourage communication and would bring behavior modification within the 
“\gealn ie humanists ' regard for interpersonal Sabie Two references can ° 


“be found which have suggested that the use of positive, written teacher notes in 
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conjunction with parental communication is helpful as a Strategy for fuckencing, 
appropriate school behavior; (Coloroso, 1976; Dickerson et.al., 1973). Neither Poi gE 
work, however, has been systematically siipportad with data. | . a _ 
_Inber, Imber and Rothstein, (1977), have provided empirical evidence that * 
“academic performance can be significantly improved as a result of a behavior 
, modification strategy which encourages parent communication. Teacher-administered 
praise notes: ‘along with parent iphone va and pens ae aaplaln to-. . ae 


the parent the ‘reinforcegent procedur » served as an effec ve intervention 
—_—_?. 


»which was highly significant in improving academic behavior of three elementary a 
‘school children. The multiple baseline procedure was a systematic example oh. =" 
| the Tharp and Wetzel model. As behavior modification procedures can often elmer 
A be quite involved fe the classroom teacher, it was the desire of Imber et.al. 
. to design a simple. and easily executed behavioral: intervention which encouraged . 
social refrlforcenent and abimuintextion between the student, teacher and parent. 
The following study is a replication of the Imber et.al.. experiment with a 
" secondary school population. In addition, as it is evident that, other affective 
" variables. may have played an important role in that etidy,. thts research wi'll 


also present a preliminary investigation on the feasibility of measuring such 


variables as trust and self-concept as’ they, correlate with improved academic «+ 
“performance. | . ee a ee Se eee 
| . # , 
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” onhis blank or partially completed assignments. 


METHODS ; 
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Subjects , 
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Three ane ndary school students from @ suburban New gnataid high “school, who 
were identif d by their teacher as not beihg able to complete their asst nments 
in English 1a385 partictpated in this ‘study. “A learning disabilities re ource 
teacher assessed each student to detgrmine if the assignments were approp jate to 
their ability. S land S$ 2 demonstrated potential, but $ 3-scored in a range that 
raised some doubts about his ability. The primary problem: for ‘all mney was ap- 
parently motivational; however, and it was assumed that a8 5 attitudinal d dif- 

, ficulties might be the overriding factor for his low sexdeunant, | 

S14 tenth grade male, was described by his teacher as having ng ‘interest 
in basic grammar. He had a history of class. truancy or. "cutting", and for over a 4 
—_ ad tried anaueersan ally to demonstrate mastery in this subject. His <2 
teacher described him as not unl ikable but extremely turned off to school. He .was 


more interested in rock music.* He was basically quiet and liked to draw pictures 


- 


' 
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rs 2, a ninth SPARE black female, was also unable to complete her basic grammar, .. 


' since She was a serious absentee problem, a class truant, and during this ° 


oe 


study had ‘been suspended several: times for breaking minor ebhige rules. Such as 
excessive class truancy. Her teacher described ‘her as outgding and me friendly. 
She was more motivated toward socializing with ner friends, HoMaey, That SAM IESING 
-her schoo} work. ? 

Se was the most problematical class truant. The teacher described him as 
befng extremely removed? and aloof from all activity. He was’ extrenely unmotivated 
and unresponsive when ‘in class. His absent ism became so severe durthg this study 
‘that little interactfon could ensue. ae a 


Using the Devereux Adolescent Behavior Rating scale, si could be ad dia as 


yj ans : a 


‘ 


_ defiant and ‘resistant, withdrawn, and having a desire to. uphold an emotiopal 


““Aistance from people. S 2 was more outgoing and hyperactive as well as defiant 


and resistant. S 3 was characterized as defiant and resistant, timid and with- 
drawn, and desiring a tremendous BEDnEs of emotional, distance. . On the Imber 
_ Student Trust Rating Scale, (1971), the teacher rated Ss 1 as highly undependable 
- but average in trust are Sesunteye a2 was considered to ‘be ayia on the 
"diwanstone of trust, *‘gnciipity and dependability. - S 31 was rated as having a low 
sense of trust, being insecure and highly wicdanendaite, The teacher felt 
friendly with all the Shicenes but had reservations about the ARE RDBE ISR) NHY of 


S 


S 3 in an academic setting. ; a \: 
- 


Treatment eendietone’ a ° a 


: There were daily 43 minute English-classes, during which time each student 
worked individually on independent seatwork tasks. Each of the 20 students in 
the class worked alone on one of seven LAPS, (Learning Activity Packages) , which 
included basic grammar, vocabulary, spelling, reading, basic comp tion, 
elements of fiction, and intermediate composition. Upon successfu mastery of a 
LAP, the student would move on to the next area. S$ 1 had been struggling with ‘ 

_ grammar for six quarters or 1 1/2 years. © S 2 and S 3 were in that LAP for al- 
most three auartaye or since they started ninth grade. Each day lists of can thices 
were handed out with 25 under] tned wards or phrases. The student had to identify,: 
according to an estabJished code, the various parts of speech and sentence 
functions. The student’ s work was computed as a percentage of correctly com- | 
ete items. al ecu was corrected and. returned on the same day on which it was . 


" assigned. 
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The study consisted of three treatment phases: (1) baseline, which involved: 


assigning and tallying the independent grapmar assignments: (2) intervention ls 
which required a private meeting between the taschey and the student in order 
to: explain to the student that on days for which most of his seatwork was correctly 
completed, the student could expect to receive a praise note from the teacher. J 
In the original study with Imber, et. al. 7 (1977), the students were required to 
acchhately complete a minimum of 80% of their seatwork in order to earn such a 
note. With the added variable of class truancy which’ is common on the high school 
level, it was décided that to successively approximate higher academic success, 
notes would be distributed for simply attending classes and making any attempt 
with their work; (3) intervention 2, which involved teacher-parett contact by 
telephone as well as in writing to explain the procedures. The parents were 
istad to express positive comments to the student when a call was made but that 
when success was not achieved, no punishment was to be administered. 

It was planned to demonstrate a multiple baseline in this study but class 


o 


truancy and excessive absences ‘prevented an accurate account for that. research 


© 
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design. 
In addition ta, the betaviove’ intervention, affective and interpersonal data 

| was collected. The Imber Trust Scale for Children and ieichers, (1971), was 

administered in both the pre- and post-intervention phases. Measures of a- 

student's trust. toward hae father, mother, peers and teachers were gathered. 

A self-Concept Addectivé Checklist, (Politte, 1972) was administered. A 


sociogram provided information on certain classroom interpersonal dynamics. 
> tt 


» Subject 1 : ; f 


Sev - RESULTS 
ae af . a 


Table 1 summartzes the parcantaga of correctly completed items for the three 


. snjects ATI REC of the treatment phases. 


(Insert Table 1) 


During S 1's ten days of baseline, he correctly completed 6.4% of ‘his in- 
dependent English class assignments in basic grammar. The daily completion 
rate ranged from 0% to 28% with 5, class truancies, which y Bina as 0% each, and 
1 full day absénce which was not included’ in the baseline. It should be noted 


that class truancies refer to missing only the English glass but that the! 


student was in school on that day. An absence refers to the failure tg, appear 


for a full day of school and was considered as a legitimate excuse and, there- 


" fore, not included in baseline (note Table 2). The mean percentage of completed 


items increased to 43.9% during Intervention 1, with a range from 0% to 82%. 


He was class truant for 2 days and had no absences for that period. He received 


7 notes of praise. $1 continued to show improvement during Intervention 2, 


although only slightly. He received 9 notes of praise during that ten day 


period and achieved a mean score of 46.8% with a range from 0% to 76%. He 


was class truant only once and al thaugh he was suspended from school during that . 


period for three days, he Was not absent at all. It is impdrtant to note that 
on the day after Intervent on 2 was completed, S 1 attempted a Mastery Skills 
Test in basic grammar and passed. He has since moved on to the next LAP, which 
is spelling. : we , 

On “E08 40 itn Imber Trust Scale, each trusting response received | point. 
The mean scores for the entire class in each category (10 points for each area 


of Fithers mother, poe and teacher trust), presented in Table 3 and compared 


ro 
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TABLE 2 | . a 


Mean Percentage of Correctly Completed Items of Independent Basic cme Seatwork and Number of Praise Notes 


_ Earned During Conditions of Baseline, Intervention 1 and Intervention |2. 5 


-” 


BASE LINE INTERVENTION I» INTERVENTION 2 
SUBJECT — : 
% Items No. of Days| . % Items .| # Notes 

| . 46.8% 9 | 

$2 INCOMPLETE DATA 
"§ 3 INCOMPLETE 

Yd 
\ ‘ 
. 12 


11 
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| with the scores of the subjects. $1 scored extremely low on the pre- test but 


“noted substantial gains on the post-test with regard to his trust af teachers. 
‘On the Politte i Adjective Checklist, S 1 scored the same on pre- 
and post-administrations. He was portrayed as self conffdent;: 

F A sociogram asked each of 13 students to select those students in their class. 


‘who in their opinion displayed positive attributes. S$ 1 was selected in response , 


ta 2 quextinis by 2 students on the pre-test and on 4 selections by 2 students- 


on the post-test. He gained 2 positive selections after the intervention. 


subject a OH. 

‘During the 15 days of 5 2's bacetiie, 8.3% of independent English class 
assignments in basic grammar was cop lated, ‘The, daily completion rate varied 
from 0% to 72% with 11 class truancies and 3 absences. During Intervention 1, 
the mean percentage of completed items iicransed to 39.4% with a daily range from 
0% to 72%. | There were 4 class beuaneiestand 2 absences’ but 5 days of suspension 
From school. As 'S 2. had been absent or suspen for a long duration, Intervention 
2 was not performed by the date of the presantseton of this preliminary study. | 

“On the Imber Trust Scales, $ 2 Showed a aeCHAASE in: trust with her father, | 

mother, and teacher but. an indvease with her peers. On the Self-Concept Ad-= 
- Jective.Checklist, S 2 was portrayed as self confident and there were no dif- . 
ferences in pre- and post-test administrations. “On the soctogran, she improved 
her desirability as a friend to her classmates from 3 ceinetiany by 2 students — 


~ 


to 9 selections by 4 students. | ’ 


Subject. 2: 
* During the 20 day baxetivas: $s 3 only attandea. class 3 ties and averaged 253% 


- “completed items. On the first two days of Intervention 1, his mean percentage 


nico 14% but he then began a streak of absences which ultinately lead to an 
13 


< : announcement that he is withdrawing from school on his sixteenth birthday. 
The data on:S 3 was stopped, as he did not appear for post-testing pe the af- 
fective information and the interventions were impossible as he. did-not attend - 
class. Multiple Baseline Comparisons were illogical due to the unexpected - 


arid uncontrolled variable of class truancy and school absence. ; | ' 


‘(Insert Table 2) 


(Insert Table 3) 
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Baseline 
Le a 3 


x Intervention 1 


Intervention 2° 


TABLE 2 


CLASS TRUANCIES AND ABSENCES DURING INTERVENTION PHASES 
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Absences. Class Truancy, Suspensions 
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S 
Absences Class Truancy Suspensions 


he Mian 


“y 


[ LASLE 3’ 


Mean scores on Imber Trust Scale for children (Scale i) randing irae Teas to the most 
‘trusting responses) 
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the effects of teacher administered 


“"Subject.1" . 


Comparison of 
_ praise notes on independent grammar seatwork. 


FIGURE 1 
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FIGURE 2 --. ™~Comparfson of the effects of teacher administered 
praise notes on independent grammar seatwork. "Subject 2" 
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a ner ' FIGURE 3 =. “Comparison of the effects of teacher administered , 


praise notes on-independent grammar seatwork. "Subject 3" 4 7 
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Ths study was designed to replicate the findings of Imber, Imber, and. 
Rothstein, (1977), which investigated the possibility of teacher written praise 
notes with parental, support, producing a significant effect on academic per- 
formance. The original “study involved elementary school children, while this 


paper involved a. secondary population. In addition, a preliminary analysis of 


affective factors was attempted. The salah hoped to introduce materials that 


might stimulate future - esearch on the interretationsnia between systematic 
behavioral intervention programs and affective and interpersonal varlables that 
can also be syatemrtlcat ly measured. 

The involvement. and communication Betcen parent, teacher and student in 
this study ‘demonstrated academic gains with S 1 and S 2, but there were particularly | 
noticeable gains with regard to reduced absences and class eruaniefes (eee Table 3) 
Also, with jncvenead success in school, both students demonstrated positive 
interpersonal gains as indicated by the nesulen: Oy sociograms which measured \ 
interpersonal desirability among peers. The other affective instruments depicted 
measures which indicated no clear patterns in correlation with other behavioral] 
factors. S 1, who demonstrated the most pronounced behavioral change, did, how- 
ever, score a higher post-intervention trust response toward teachers on the 
Imber Trust Scale. | 

*. Although there are indications that affective and interpersonal variables 
can be empirically correlated with behavioral factors, the overall study suggests 
that there is a need for more accurate measures in the affective domain. If 
such measures could be developed and improved, there would uriquestionably be more 


efficient and humanistic behavior modification programming. If a more trusting 


- relationship can be shown to increase a ‘efficacy of reinforcement procedures | 


% 


1 es 


mp |e ‘ 


(as suggested by the results of this study), and anne be measured, ther ‘an 
accountable hunanist ca¥Iy-ortented cuvetenton could be developed a schools. 

Also, in order to effectively use. parent-conmunicat ion as a systematic intervention, 
it would be important to empirically understand the interpersonal variables that 
exist between the parent, student and beetlery If a: positive afd trusting re- 
lationship cpuld be defined, it could bé alata’ with more predictabilizy 

in a behavioral intervention program. If a hegative relationship was neaciredys 

an intervention might first be aiuirnuved that could foster more trust, and 
ultimately,a more meaningful intervention program.. ‘Such an drientation eulg 

join behavioristic and humanistic thinking in helping to humanize reinforcement 


procedures and to systematize the area of affective and inarpersenal dynamics. 


This study has introduced one. approach to this effect. : B.- 


9 : : ae 


| The Imber, et.al., (1977), study demonstrated that parent-teacher communi- 
cation can be helpful in the elementary school. Replicating that study with | 
secondary students was problematical, however. With a high school population, * 
as compared to a self-contained elementary school classroom, absenteeism and 
‘class truancy become. an increasing problem with unmotivated students. The 

idea of skipping classes and eventually dropping out of school completely is 
inherent {n the thinking of the unmotivated adolescent. The secondary student: 
maintains behaviors that. have become wel] established over r years and his in- 
dependence to quit ‘schooT becomes.an increasingly more realistic option with 
age. The elementary school child has less options and usually has acareater 
dependence on the teacher and parents. _ Class truancy prevented ‘the use of the. 
multiple baseline technique in sila stuettan also made .{t fecessary to change 
the target behavior from 80% correct academic responses per day to simple at- 


tending behavior. “ 


26 . * 


_...these_areas more successful, students. might be developed. _ _A systematic yet 


{ 


With the unique problems of woitking) with secondary students, it becomes 


necessary to rethink intern Han procedures. It might be important to compare 


the relationships between parents, students and teachers in elementary and . 
secondary situations. Also, the urgency of the class truancy and absentee 
problem in a high school might vanuiie more intensive interventions. , The * 
traditional forms of punt shnent » such as. suspension for cutting classes, might 
be studied and compared with more positive humanistically-oriented behavioral 


intervention programs. 


What needs to be accomplished in order to better meet the needs of students, 


is more precise measures of the affective variables in order to assess those 


students who, might benefit from a humanistically-oriented curriculum. Factors 


- such as, trust, self-concept, and intrinsic versus extrinsic motivation, might 


be better understood with more empirical analysis. With. an understanding, of 


errors 
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humanistic curriculum at the elementary level ‘might prevent the “eventual un- 
motivated potential drop out. The authors hope to further ‘review affective 
instruments such as the Rotter Trust Scale, (1971), in order to help develop 


more efficient and humanistic behavioral intervention programs. aoe Fg 
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